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H°" i , ; arke 
to move in November? 


The table the 
price fluctuations of 15 well-known 
common stocks during November 


below discloses 





Hoover i 1 19258. 
and Taft in 1908 

For the 15. stocks cited. 
average price fluctuation 
vember of 1948 
share, in 1944 it was 
1928 it was $19.67. 
was $12.28, in 1912 
1908 the 
amounted 


Harding 1920 


the 
No- 


per 


in 
$6.17 
$2.47, in 
in 1920 it 
it was $4.90. 
average price 
to $8.84. 

The table discloses price changes 
with to 


Was 


and in 


Variation 
only. no indication as 
whether the trend was upward 
downward, 

Stock market generally 
declined sharply in the 1948 elee- 


prices 








in six Presidential election years. tion month, gained moderately in 
In those six elections, Demo- 1944. rose sharply in 1928, sold 
cratic and Republican victories off rather briskly in 1920, ad- 
were evenly divided—Truman in vanced moderately in 1912 and 
1948, Roosevelt for a fourth term scored a fairly substantial rise in 
in 1944 and Wilson in 1912: 1908. 
Prick SPREAD PrR SHARE IN THE MOoNtTH oF NOVEMBER 
948 44 1928 1920 1912 1908 
Amer. Agricultural Chem.... s 4.00 $1.63 $ 7.75 $12.38 $ 1.38 S 6.15 
Amer. Smelting & Refining. 10.50 2.13 21.00 19.00 6.88 7.13 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 3.54) 2.25 18.25 2.50 1.63 5.75 
Anaconda Copper 5.63 1.38 28.50 14.50 2.88 7.50 
Bethlehem Steel 7325 4.00 21.50 15.75 7.25 5.25 
General Electric 6.13 1.38 35.75 22.50 7.63 16.75 
International Paper 10.50 2S 8.13 20.38 4.38 3.25 
National Biscuit 2.75 1.13 28.25 8.38 5.90 1.63 
New York Central $.88 1.63 24.50 11.25 3.13 13.25 
North American Co. 2.13 1.13 23.38 9.25 2.00 12.25 
Northern Pacific £50 1.88 8.75 14.13 5.00 18.00 
Pennsylvania R. R. $.13 2.00 9.88 3.88 1.63 5.00 
S. Rubber 8.00 3.25 6.13 14.25 15.00 5.00 
U. S. Steel nh 15.88 3.75 12.38 8.88 5.13 11.25 
Westinghouse Electric 4.88 7.75 31.00 7.13 4.88 11.50 
Source Bank & Quotation Record 
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A TAX 
IS A WEAPON 


By RALPH R. CRONISE 
Editor and Publisher, Albany Democrat-Herald, Albany, Oregon 


NY TAX is painful—to the per- 
A sons and institutions taxed. 
Any tax is a drain on the national 
economy, in that it takes money 
out of all the normal channels of 
trade invest- 
ment and converts it to the pur- 
poses of government—good or bad, 


and commerce and 


productive or destructive, neces- 
sary or wasteful. 

These truisms—as is the 
fact that we must have taxes. And 
any sound tax program must be 
based on two irrefutable principles. 
First. the total tax burden. and all 
the taxes that make up its cohesive 
parts, must be as low as the re- 


are 












sponsibilities, obligations and du- 
ties of the government will allow. 
Second, the most scrupulous atten- 
tion must be given by the Treasury 
and Congress to the kinds of taxes 
levied. to the end that each be as 
equitable and fair to the taxpayer 
as human judgment can make it. 
and that each be judged by the 
effect it will have upon the econ- 
omy. and upon the industrial 
strength and vitality of the coun- 
try. In other words, will a spe- 
cific tax have a minimum or a 


maximum adverse effect on indus- 
trial production and expansion. on 
and 


the creation distribution of 
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goods and services. on incentive 
for personal saving and investment. 
on the security of the United States 
in this era of hot and cold wars 

and, above all, may it be expected 
the rev- 
enues of the government itself? 


to increase or decrease 


Capital Gains Tax 

All of these considerations apply 
with full force to one tax which is 
in the anomalous position of being 
enormously important to the in- 
dustrial life of this country—and. 
at the same time. very widely mis- 
understood. That is the capital 
gains tax. 

Superficially, the capital gains 
tax is simple enough. It provides 
that a profit from the sale of cer- 
tain capital assets, including stocks 
and bonds. is taxed as ordinary 
income unless the property is held 
for a given length of time. Even 
if the capital asset is held for 
more than the stated period. any 
profit on its resale is taxed at a 
rate which runs up to a maximum 
of 26 The 
similarly taxed even if he is mere- 


per cent. investor is 
ly shifting his investment from one 
security to another. Any loss, how- 
ever, which an individual may suf- 
fer as a result of such a transaction 
is deductible only in part in his 
tax payments. 

There is nothing new about the 
it has 
part of our tax system for a num- 


capital gains tax heen a 
ber of years. The main question 


at issue now is should there be 
any such tax, and if so, what should 


be the rate of taxation and how 
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long the prescribed holding pe- 
riod? That issue has arisen on sev- 
eral occasions in the past, and Con- 
gress has dealt with it in widely 
varying ways--with some highly 
interesting results. 

Currently, the maximum tax on 
capital gains is 26 per cent, pro- 
vided the holding period for the 
property involved is six months. 
In all likelihood, an effort will be 
made in the next Congress—as 
happened in the last—to increase 
the rate and lengthen the holding 
period. For practical as well as 
theoretical reasons, experience in- 
dicates that if such an effort were 
successful. it would be an extreme- 
ly dangerous and destructive step, 
that the 
actually be advanced by reducing 
both the rate and the holding 
period, and that the best solution 
of all would be the complete elim- 
ination of the tax. 


national interest would 


Canada’s Progress 

If that seems an extreme solu- 
tion. the amazing recent history 
of Canada is worth noting. As 
Fortune put it, “Canada’s progress 
during the past dozen years is one 
the 
During a period when her 
population increased only 21 per 
cent. her foreign trade tripled and 
her gross national output increased 


of the economic marvels of 


age. 


-a record sub- 
stantially better than that of the 
United States. 

More than $20.000.000 000 has 
gone into capital investment in 
Canada since the war, much of it 


some 90 per cent 











PW Ralph R. Cronise has spent his entire life in 
newspaper work in Oregon. Before purchasing 
the old Albany Democrat in 1919, in partner- 
ship with the late W. L. Jackson, he had worked 
on papers in Salem, Grants Pass and Portland. 
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is also president 
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Albany. Active in a number of newspaper as- 
sociations, he is 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association. He 
takes an active interest in the local Chamber of 
Commerce and in other civic associations. 
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from U. S. sources. Employment 
and consumer income have risen 
sharply and in many cases spec- 
tacularly. 

It would be a foolish man in- 
deed who credited this outstand- 
ing achievement to one or a few 
causes. But it is highly significant 
that Canada has done far more 
than we in pursuing a policy of 
incentive taxation, in encouraging 
the investment of venture capital, 
and in making it worthwhile for 
individuals and enterprise to take 
long risks in the hope of making 
a good profit. She has done this 
in two ways: 

She has no capital gains tax of 
any kind—if the property in which 
a man risks his money and time 
and energy is sold for a profit. 
that profit is his to keep. And she 
has made a beginning in reducing 
double taxation on the earnings of 
corporations by allowing share- 
holders who live within the Do- 
minion an income tax credit equal 


to 10 per cent of the dividends 
they receive, and at the same time 
reducing the tax rate on the first 
$10,000 of corporate profits to 10 
per cent. No one with an insight 
into the flourishing Canadian econ- 
omy doubts that these have been 
mighty potent factors in creating 
and maintaining it. 


Risk-Taking Discouraged 

Canada has simply proven a 
fact that is hardly arguable. Exces- 
sive tax rates, along with capital 
gains taxation, discourage the in- 
dividuals who have the means and 
inclinations to take risks. So it 
inevitably follows that the new and 
small business, being something 
of an unknown quantity, is harmed 
most directly and severely by puni- 
tive taxation. 

The small enterprise can offer 
the investor less and less under 
present tax policies. If the investor 
loses, the loss must be borne by 
him. If he gains, a discouragingly 
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RECEIPTS FROM 
CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
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1938 1939 1940 
large part of the profit must 
to the tax collector. 


go 

There is one more striking fact 
about the capital gains tax—the 
tougher it is, the less revenue it 
returns to the government. It must 
be borne in mind that this is one 
tax we need not pay—we can hold 
on to our assets and so escape it. 
And that is precisely what people 
do when they regard the terms of 
the tax as unfair. 


Long Holding Period 

11, in- 
clusive, the law provided a holding 
period of 18 months, as contrasted 
with the present six months. The 
results were startling. Federal rev- 


During the years 1938- 


enues from capital gains dropped 
$12.000.000 1938 
point where, in 1940 and again 
in 1941, they were offset by capi- 
tal losses. 

Then October of 1942 the 
holding period was reduced to six 


from in to a 


in 


months. Capital gains tax receipts 
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at once began climbing, ballooning 
to more than $266,000,000 in 1943, 
$354,000,000 in 1944 and $721,- 
000,000 in 1945. In the six years 
since then, annual receipts have 
averaged $702,000,000. 
The fundamental of this 
sharply increased income to the 


around 


cause 


government was the thawing of 
Under 
the longer holding period, capital 
was immobilized because tax im- 
pediments warped normal business 
practices. The shorter period gave 
the investor freedom 
action. 

Many members of the Congress 
realize that the terms of the tax 
should be re- 
laxed rather 
than stiffened. 
The 
Ways 
Means 
mittee 
mendedin 
early 1950 that 
the holding pe- 
riod be re- 
duced to three 


frozen investment capital. 


more of 


H ouse 
and 
Com- 
recom- 
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months, and that was approved by 
the House. However, it was re- 
jected by the Senate and this re- 
jection was sustained in confer- 
And at one time the Com- 
mittee tentatively decided that the 
rate should be cut from 25 per 
cent to 16 per cent. Even tentative 
approval of such a step, at a time 
when every possible source of gov- 
ernment revenue was being ex- 
ploited, certainly proves that the 
proposal had great merit. 

Every available piece of evi- 
dence indicates that, if the next 
Congress will reduce both the hold- 
ing period and the percentage of 
tax. government revenues will be 
increased and the influence on busi- 
ness development and expansion 
will be beneficial. 


ence. 


By the same 
token, every available piece of evi- 
dence indicates that a lengthening 
of the holding period and an in- 
crease in the percentage would re- 
duce government per- 
haps to the vanishing point as was 


revenues, 


the case a dozen years ago, and 
at the same time discourage risk 
capital to the point where the 
unhappy effects felt 
throughout the whole industrial 
structure. And if that happens, the 
small business and the wage earner 
will be hit hardest. 

On the other hand. it is argued 
that the reduction or elimination of 


would be 


the capital gains tax would be un- 
fair to those who are unable to take 
advantage of it and must pay high 
That 
idea simply won’t stand analysis. 
There is a very real distinction be- 


taxes on ordinary income. 


tween occasionally realized gains 
in the value of property, and in 
regular income from salaries and 
wages. 

Almost every economist and tax 
expert knows that capital gains 
are not true income at all—that a 
tax on capital gains is in reality 
nothing more or less than a tax 
on capital, which represents sav- 
ings accumulated after paying all 
known forms of taxation. It must 
that anyone can 
escape the tax by refusing to sell 
the asset involved. It must be re- 
membered that when a moderate 
tax makes a profit from the sale of 
his assets attractive, we have gained 
a new taxpayer. It has been ac- 
curately observed that what we 
badly need is more taxpayers, 
not fewer. 


be remembered 


Power to Destroy 

No wiser observation was ever 
made than that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. Any tax 
is a weapon. A bad tax system 
can so weaken a nation as to make 
it a sitting duck for attack from 
within or without. Any proposal 
to stiffen the capital gains tax goes 
against the lessons of past and 
current history—and the effects on 
our economic strength and our 
military potential could not be 
other than adverse. 

If. on the other hand, the terms 
of the tax were geared to realism. 
industry and enterprise would be 
given new hope and vigor—and 
in the long run, all of us, including 
the tax collector, would benefit. 
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j pividend Check 


( _o of common shares listed 

on the New York Stock Ex- 
change received a greater amount 
of cash dividends during the in- 
itial three-quarters of the current 
year than in any corresponding 
period in history. 

It was the tenth consecutive time 
in which dividends for the first 
nine months attained a new peak! 

Total cash dividend 
payments for the nine months end- 
ed Sept. 30, 1952. were $3,.904.- 
187,000, a gain of 4.1 per cent 
over the amount disbursed in the 


common 


first nine 1951 months. 

When the third quarter closed, 
there were 1,069 common stocks 
listed on the “Big Board.” Of 
these, 955—-or nearly 90 per cent 

paid cash dividends during the 
first months of this year. 
Twelve months earlier, 1.049 com- 


stock 


which 943 were dividend-payers. 


nine 


mon issues were listed, of 
The average yield on the 955 
dividend-paying common stocks 
based on Sept. 30 market prices 
and cash distributions during the 


12 months then ended—was esti- 
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COMMON DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS AT NEW PEAK 
FOR ‘TENTH 

© STRAIGHT PERIOD 


mated to be 6.5 per cent. A year 
earlier, this average yield was 
6.0 per cent. 

Of all common stocks listed at 
the end of the third quarter, 264 
paid out larger cash dividends in 
1952 than in the first three-quar- 
ters of last year, 520 paid out the 
same amount in both years and 188 
paid less this year. The fact that 
these three figures add up to 972 

whereas only 955 common stocks 
actually made cash dividend dis- 
bursements in the first nine months 

is explained by the fact that 17 
common stocks which paid cash 
dividends during the first three- 
quarters of 1951 either omitted or 
deferred distributions in the cor- 
responding nine months of this 
vear. 

Nine*een of the 27 industrial 
eroups shown in the accompany- 
ing table paid larger cash dividends 
in the 1952 period than was dis- 
bursed in the corresponding nine 
months of 1951; eight groups paid 
less. 

Among industries, the largest 
increases in cash dividend dis- 


bursements were scored by rubber 
companies, 28.2 per cent; petro- 
leum and natural gas, 15.6 per 
cent; and utilities, 12.9 per cent. 
The largest decreases were reg- 
istered by textile companies, 20.2 
per cent; United States companies 
operating abroad, 9.9 per cent; 
and retai! trade, 9.6 per cent. 
Owners of common shares of 
petroleum and natural gas com- 


panies received the largest dollar 
amount of cash dividends during 
the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, $663,537,000; followed 
by utilities, $652,044,000, and 
chemical companies, $413,268,000. 
All real estate, rubber and farm 
machinery common stocks paid 
cash dividends in the period cited, 
and were the only groups with a 
perfect record in that respect. 





Casu Divipenps on N. Y. S. E. Listep Common Stocks 
Ist 9 Mos. 1952 vs. Ist 9 Mos. 1951 


Est. Total Payments 




















No. of No. of Com. Stocks Ist 9 Mos. 1952 
Com. Stk. Paying Divs. 

Issues Per Cent 

Listed 1st 9 Change 

asof Mos. Amount from Ist 

9/30/52 1952 More Same Less (000 Omitted) 9 Mos. 1951 

Aircraft . 27 22 8 12 3 $ 31,077 — 11% 
Amusement 24 18 2 9 8 38,009 — 9.5 
Automotive 73 64 11 35 20 396,269 —_ 2 
Building Trade . 30 29 5 21 3 44,155 + 2.2 
Chemical ; 84 79 25 41 13 413,268 + 0.5 
Electrical Equipment . 24 22 6 15 2 112,336 + 6.9 
Farm Machinery .. . 1 7 3 3 1 45,589 + 5.3 
Financial Sos ieee oe 30 12 14 76,593 + 5.5 
Food Prod. & Beverages 69 64 15 32 17 152,321 — 2 
Leather & Its Products. 11 8 — 7 2 14,333 — Cz 
Machinery & Meta's 106 100 29 48 25 133,810 + 2.7 
Mining ‘S- 2 3 18 7 144,037 L 138 
Office Equipment 10 9 4 4 1 24,867 1 4.4 
Paper & Publishing 37 33 17 11 5 73,713 +11.1 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 19 47 27 18 2 663.537 +15.6 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. 8 63 15 41 7 192,413 + 82 
Real Estate 10 10 3 7 sai 11,858 +11.3 
Retail Trade . 72 66 9 16 12 182,026 a. Ge 
Rubber a a a 9 9 6 3 a 36,183 4-28.2 
Shipbuilding & Operating 10 8 l 6 1 9,578 ee 4 
Steel & Tron 3 5 2 8 179,992 L 0.9 
Textile 14 38 3 20 2 58,282 20.2 
lobaceco 16 15 ] 8 6 58,306 + 2.1 
Utilities. . . . .. . 103) 8 «6096 = 34s 3 652,044 112.9 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad . 25 19 6 3 10 50,000 9.9 
Foreign Companies 18 12 3 6 4 82.700 L. 26 
Other Companies 18 17 3 11 3 27,191 + @es 

TOTAL . . 1,069 955 264 520 188 $3,904,487 + 4.1% 








3% FOR DISASTER: 
Business As Usual 


By A WITNESS 


HE OCCUPATION of my native 

land by the Russian Communist 
Army began late in the fall of 
1944. Although the first govern- 
ment of my country, now one of 
the “Iron Curtain” victims of the 
Reds, was a coalition one, the Rus- 
sians, aided by their army, started 
to press hard for the formation 
st Party” and 
to install it in complete power. 
When united opposition of the 
various political parties brought 
failure, the Russians put aside all 
pretense of legal conformity and 


of a “Big Communi 


turned to the use of terroristic and 
murderous action against the en- 
tire population until they gained 
full control of the government. 
After that. the liquidation of po- 
litical parties, bourgeoisie and “re- 
actionaries” was an easy job. 

The struggle lasted from the late 
fall of 1944 until the summer of 
1946, when the last democratic 
government was ousted personally 
by Vishinsky. 

What was the attitude of finan- 
cial groups as the Reds slowly but 
surely strangled the country? What 
was the attitude of the bankers. 
big exporters and importers and 
industrialists? It was an attitude 
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of dignified passivity, of “business 
as usual” and _ non-interference 
with “dirty politics.” 

Every week, or every month, at 
least one bank was closed or “sold” 
to a Communist. It was the same 





The author of this article, 
now living in the United 
States, was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange of 
a well-known European coun- 
try which is now controlled by 
the Russians. Because some of 
his relatives have been unable 
to escape to the Free World, 
his name is not used. The 
article appears here exactly 
as he wrote it, except that 
some material has been 
omitted and some dates have 
been changed. 











with factories, large export and im- 
port houses, big stores, ete. What 
did the businessman or banker do 

or not do? What were his 
thoughts, his reactions? What did 
he say? 

Well, he said almost nothing. 
because he did not care to talk 
“about other people’s business.” 
\ whisper of gossip might reach 
his ears that political pressure 
(with guns) had been brought to 
bear on his neighbor. but he. him- 














self, did not want to be “mixed up 
with politics.” If someone chanced 
to call his attention to the fact 
that in the near future he might be 
the next victim, he attached small 
importance to it because, for the 
time being, he was too busy en- 
joying his good business or work- 
ing on an important client. 

If “things” happened to him two 
or three weeks later, his business 
acquaintance next door or across 
the street echoed the neutral or 
“busy” attitude that he himself had 
taken a few weeks before. In some 
cases, they were even inclined to 
think the victim had done some- 
thing really wrong. 

No one was disturbed in the 
least by the daily communistic 
newspapers, which ceased 
their furious attacks on banks, 
bankers, the Stock Exchange. land 


never 








owners, businessmen and all “capi- 
talists.” Such stories were consid- 
ered the prerogative of political 
and professional newspapers. 

We of the Stock Exchange were 
more fortunate, although indi- 
vidual reaction and adjustment was 
no less apathetic. We survived 
longer than most mainly because 
of the courage and fighting spirit 
of the president of the exchange. 

When the Communists insisted 
he resign in the late fall of 1944, 
he refused. But the Reds persisted. 
They attempted an indirect attack, 
using a “straw man” to buy a big 
block of stock in a factory the 
president controlled. The shares 
were transferred to various Com- 
mies, who attended meetings of the 
factory's stockholders and charged 
the president with flagrant mis- 
management. He was completely 
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impervious to all such attacks. 
The president’s resistance to the 
Reds lasted until he was crushed— 
taken by force in the now-familiar 
midnight arrest. 

Even though it was now apparent 
that there was no hope of fair and 
lawful treatment from the mob of 
Russian-inspired murderers, brok- 
ers, registered representatives and 
bankers still kept busy at “busi- 
ness as usual” or hoped for outside 
help, though they were frightened 
by what had happened to the Stock 
Exchange president and to others. 
It was impossible to urge these men 
into any practical plan of action, 
such as the formulation of an 
organized plan of escape. 

When the president was arrested, 
his job fell on my shoulders. 


Commies Take Over 


The first action the Russians 
took was to expel a broker without 
consulting the elected officials of 
the Exchange. Of course, we 
ignored the expulsion, allowing 
him to appear on the trading floor 
and to go to his office. He was 
arrested. So was another broker 
the next day. Finally, the Com- 
munists sent one of their own 
number as a “nominated” vice- 
president “from the party.” 

The first official act of the Com- 
munist-appointed “Vice-President” 
was to convene a meeting of the 
Board of the Exchange. In a short 
speech, he told us what the “Great 
Stalin” had done for people all 
over the world; what a blessing 
he was for our country in “allow- 
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ing us to enjoy his friendship and 
the help of his great and heroic 
people,” and what he still needed 
to achieve the complete happiness 
of the people of my native land: 
A strong party, with sincere, dedi- 
cated members, and a_ fighting 
spirit for the doctrines of Marx. 
Engels, Lenin and, of course, the 
“Big Stalin.” (Whenever he men- 
tioned the name “Stalin” he pre- 
ceded it with an emphatic adjec- 
tive, such as big, clever, enlight- 
ened, powerful or the like.) 


Ultimatum 


Finally, he made his point: “We 
must eliminate all reactionaries 
and all those who are not in sym- 
pathy with our work and _ pur- 
poses.” Consequently, he asked, 
“in the name of the working 
people,” for my resignation. It 
was to be delivered within the next 
24 hours. 

I refused. 

The next few months were al- 
most beyond human endurance. 
The Soviets presented one new 
“regulation” after the other—all 
designed to diminish my authority 
and usefulness. For three or four 
months, I slept in a different place 
each night, because I was unwill- 
ing to be arrested “warm from my 
bed. ” 

Finally, the new “Vice-Presi- 
dent” came directly to me, and 
said, in effect: “Look, I have here 
your resignation. Outside I have 
the ‘representatives’ of the Party to 
arrest you. Sign this resignation 
and you are free. If you don’t sign 





— 
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it, you will go with our people who 
are waiting for you.” This was be- 
fore they started arresting people 
at work during the daytime. 

[ read the “resignation,” which 
stated that I was sick (I was in 
perfect health) and unable to carry 
on my duties. It was addressed to 
the Secretary of the Communist 
Party, to whom I was supposed to 
express my “humble thanks” for 
being relieved of my duties. 
Through a secretary, I checked that 
the Red “representatives” actually 
were outside the Exchange in their 
nocturnal “black truck.” 

Sparring for Time 

Sparring for time, I persuaded 
him to give me three days to con- 
sider the matter and he also agreed 
reluctantly that my _ resignation 
might be made to the Department 
of Commerce, rather than to the 
Communist Party Secretary. At the 
expiration of the time limit, | 
handed him the resignation, simul- 
taneously registering a copy of it 
with the Secretary of the Exchange. 

That evening I started on a long 
and difficult journey which finally 
brought me to the United States 
and freedom. 

Three days after my departure, 
the Communist “representatives” 
came to my home to arrest me. 
They confiscated my house and all 
other property of mine, and I was 
put on a list of people subject to 
15 years’ imprisonment as “an 
enemy of the People” and an agent 
of the Western capitalists. 

The people of my native land, 


and those of other European coun- 
tries which met the same fate, were 
trapped for the reasons which I 
now give you: 

1. They were all convinced that 
the Russians would be glad to have 
the war finished. 

2. They believed that the Soviets 
would be content with their victory 
over the Germans and also content 
with the illegal conquests they al- 
ready had made of Finland, the 
Baltic countries, Bessarabia and 
Bukovina and Eastern Poland. 


3. Since the Russians were al- 
lies of the Western Powers, it 
seemed they would not dare dis- 
turb their relations with the Civ- 
ilized World by pushing any fur- 
ther their enslavement of other 
populations. 


All these beliefs were wrong. 


Attack “Wall Street” 

Today, the Western World, and 
those of its people who are inter- 
ested in financial affairs know the 
aims of Communism. They have 
before them our unhappy example 
and they are in a position to weigh 
the strength and effectiveness of 
Communist propaganda directed 
against Wall Street. 

The Russians do not speak of 
“Ta Bourse” of Paris, “Der Borse” 
of Zurich or West Germany or the 
“Borsa” of Rome—they know that 
in the term “Wall Street” they are 
striking at the roots of all those 
institutions which have combined 
in the building of the civilized 


world. 
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NEW LISTING ON THE 
CHANGE 


NEW YORK STOCK E 





FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND 
ATRPLANE CORP. 
2,310,207 Shares 
Par Value 


Ticker Symbol: FEN 


LaNd 


VAIRCHILD’s best known product 
k is the C-119 “Flying Box Car,” 
which has been carrying cargoes 
and making paradrops in the Kore- 
an War for more than two years. 
The Canadian Air Force is also us- 
ing this plane, and deliveries will 
be made soon to NATO countries. 

Besides aircraft, Fairchild has 
three other divisions which man- 
ufacture aircraft engines, guided 
missiles and auxiliary aircraft 
equipment, such as jet aircraft 
cooling and pressurization units, 
and cabin superchargers for pas- 


Common Stock, $1 











senger airliners. 

The engine division turns out 
the J-44 jet, a lightweight engine 
with many military and potential 


C-119 Flying Boxcar 





civilian uses. It makes several com- 
ponents for the General Electric 
J-47 jet engine. This division is al- 
so developing new uses for what is 
known as the Al-Fin Process, a 
method for the molecular bonding 
of aluminum to ferrous metals. 

Most of the company’s work 
with guided missiles cannot be dis- 
cussed because of security reasons. 
However, one missile—the Lark 
is used by all three Armed Serv- 
ices as a training vehicle for indoc- 
trination of operational missile 
units. The guided missiles division 
of Fairchild recently moved into 
a new plant at Wyandanch, New 
York. 

Aircraft accessories are pro- 
duced at another new plant at Bay 
Shore, New York; while additional 
plants are located at Hagerstown, 
Md., and Farmingdale, New York. 

Fairchild’s sales have increased 
sharply in recent years, rising from 


$30.473,976 in 1948 to $74.- 
978,802 in 1951 and to $51.- 
417.879 in the first six 1952 


months. However, because of high 
excess profits taxes and low profit 
margins on Government contracts, 
earnings declined last year. Net in- 
come fell to $2,222,130, or 96 
cents a common share, in 1951 
from $3,094,768, or $1.34 per 
common share, in 1950. 

During the first nine months of 
the current year, cash common 
dividends amounted to 40 cents a 
share. Payments totaled 40 cents 
a share in 1951; 60 cents in 1950. 

Fairchild 10.587 


owners. 


has share 









Secretary, Inland Steel Company 


ONT SELL EMPLOYES SHORT 
D as prospective share owners. 
That’s something we learned at In- 
land Steel. 

A stock option plan for Inland 
employes was held up a year after 
it had originally been proposed 
and its attractiveness was severely 
diluted during the delay. We had 
planned, for one thing, to price 
the stock at 85 per cent of the 
market. Salary Stabilization Board 
regulations made us move the fig- 
ure up to 95 per cent and even 
that slight discount was actually 
erased because the stock sold be- 
low the option price during the 
30-day sign-up period. 

Then we had proposed to enable 
employes to buy stock at any time 
during a three-year period. But 
this had to be restricted in a last- 
minute revision so that options 
must now be held a year before 
they are a call on the stock, That 
is, the option holder must remain 
an employe another year before 


MAKING 
SHARE OWNERS 
OF EMPLOYES 


By GraypDoN MEGAN 


Pree — 
sth ci saa 
yas hi \ea 
his option is good, with a tew ex- 
ceptions to take care of such spe- 
cial cases as retirements, disabili- 
ties and military service. 

To top things off, this watered- 
down stock option plan was finally 
offered to Inland people within a 
month after the end of the longest 
and most controversial strike in 
the company’s history and when 
most of them had been without 


income from the 


company for 
eight weeks. 

What happens when a company 
offers its stock to employes under 
circumstances like these? 

Well, at Inland two of every five 
employes eligible took their op- 


tions. Better than one of every 
three hourly-paid and other non- 
supervisory employes took his. 


Those signing up asked for options 
on practically all the stock to 
which they were eligible, with the 
result that their total options call 
for 208,000 shares. 

That is 83 per cent of all the 
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stock set aside for the purpose a 
year ago when the atmosphere for 
probable success of the plan was 
considerably clearer. 

We haven’t completed our anal- 
ysis to see how employes in differ- 
ent jobs and earnings classes re- 
sponded to the offer, but we know 
that of 2,500 supervisory employes, 
1,800, or 76 per cent, subscribed 
for practically all the stock to 
which they were entitled, and that 
5,800, or 35 per cent, of the 16,- 
500 non-supervisory employes sub- 
scribed for 126,400 shares. 


Who Could Buy 
The plan covered steel mill work- 
ers, office workers, 
Great Lakes sailors, stone quarry 


ore miners, 
employes, those of the sales or- 
and of subsidiaries. 
Participation of workers, supervi- 


ganization 








sors and general executives was 
on an identical basis. All were of- 
fered options on stock equalling 
in value 25 per cent of 1951 earn- 
ings from the company. 

Two groups were _ ineligible. 
Mostly for practical reasons those 
who had been with the company 
less than two years were excluded. 

Then, John L. Lewis told the 
Salary Stabilization Board that he 
did not want the members of his 
United Mine Workers offered the 
options and the Board’s approval 
omitted them. 

Our intention, above all, was to 
offer the plan as an opportunity 
to save for an investment. No one 
was permitted to use pressures of 
any kind to induce an employe to 
take an option. In fact, directors 
did not provide enough shares for 
all employes to take all the stock 


A total of 7.600 employes have taken options on Inland stock. 





EWING GALLOWAY 





INLAND’S 


STOCK OPTION 


PLAN 


By Criarence B. RANDAL, President, Inland Steel Company 


The management officials of 
the Inland Steel Company have 
for a long time believed in the 
wisdom of inviting all 
employes to join in the 
ownership of the com- 
pany through pur- 
chase of its common 
stock, and we are 
greatly cheered by the 
results of our recent 
experiment in that di- 
rection. Our plan was 
very simple in its con- 
cept. All employes 
were treated exactly 
alike. No matter what his job 
was each man who had two years 
of service could subscribe for 





Mr. Randall 


stock valued up to 25 per cent of 
his last year’s pay. He could have 
three years to pay by deduction 
from his earnings. 
And at the end of that 
time he could decide 
whether to take the 
stock or receive his 
money back with 2 
per cent interest. The 
outcome was astonish- 
ing. And since I per- 
sonally can claim none 
of the credit, I have 
asked that the story 
be presented by our 
Secretary, Mr. Graydon Megan, 
on behalf of all those to whom 
the credit is really due. 





allowed them on the 25-per-cent- 
of-1951-pay basis. That would have 
required some 500,000 shares. 


Getting Story Across 


Don’t think, however, that it is 
simple to present to 19,000 em- 
ployes a complicated financial of- 
fer, at the same time making it 
clear and understandable to them 
and doing it without the slightest 
note of persuasion or recommen- 
dation. 

I think we did it. We told em- 
ployes of the details of the plan 
in one kit of materials mailed to 
their homes. This was followed up 
by a personal contact of a super- 
visor or his representative, who 


was admonished, however, to ask 
for nothing but the employe’s de- 
cision. 

I think that the presentation had 
attraction in appearance; that it 
held the recipient’s attention until 
he got the essential information: 
that we had clear, uncomplicated 
explanations and yet got in the 
interest-killing documents required 
by law, such as the prospectus and 
the full-text legal description of 
the plan. 


Scope of Task 


The building of a fool-proof pro- 
cedure for reaching every eligible 
employe, and getting from him a 
decision on an important financial 
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transaction, was a big job. It in- 
volved teamwork all the 
through from the hourly-workers’ 
immediate superior to the execu- 
tive headquarters staff, a great deal 


way 





of planning, and mountains of 
paper work. On our team we had 
to have the company’s operating 
executives, the people in labor re- 
lations, public relations, advertis- 
ing, and in legal, financial, and 
general administration. 

Our kit included a friendly letter 
from the president telling them that 
here is the stock option plan we 
mentioned so long ago. Among 
the enclosures were a “certificate” 
which had an appearance indicat- 
ing its value, and an_ illustrated 
book. In 


addition, there were those materi- 


“ . a 
question and answer 


als necessary to give specific in- 
formation and to fulfill legal re- 
quirements. All this was conven- 
iently packaged in a folder with 
pockets. We used color on the fol- 
der and modestly on a few of the 
enclosures. 

Not all of us expected the results 
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to be as good as they turned out. 
When Mr. Randall announced at 
the conclusion of the steel strike 
on July 26, that it was time to 
put the plan into effect, several of 
us urged that it was a bad time, 
that our employes would be in no 
mood to stand the strain on their 
finances and that participation 
in the plan might well be disap- 
pointing. I don’t need to say that 
the results exceeded our expecta- 
tions. 

Should all 7,600 employes who 
have taken options on stock be- 
come 


share owners, our list of 


owners would be increased by al- 
most 50 per cent, and if they took 
up all the stock optioned to them. 
they would have supplied $8,750.- 
000 of capital. 





In a sense, the measure of suc- 
cess for the plan will come in the 
future when we know in what pro- 
portion the stock options are fi- 
nally exercised. We know now, 
however, that our employes in greal 
number are interested in the idea 
of ownership. 

We are challenged to run this 
company during the next three 
years in a way that will bring 
them firmly into the partnership. 





a 












sm the third quarter of the 


current year ended there 

were 75 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange which 
could all claim the following 
triple distinction: 

l. No funded debt. 

2. No preferred stock. 

3. An unbroken cash common 


dividend record stretching back 
for 20 years or longer. 


The 75 unique corporations are 
listed in the accompanying tabula- 
tions. Also shown are the number 
of common shares each has out- 
standing, the number of consecu- 
tive years in which cash common 
dividends have been paid, the clos- 
ing market quotation for the com- 
mon stock at the conclusion of the 
third quarter, the total cash divi- 
dends paid in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1952, and the yield 
on the basis of the prices and divi- 
dends given. 

\re these 75 issues represent- 
ing a mere 7 per cent of the 1,069 
stocks which 


common are listed 





lo 


Common Stock 


Companies 


on the “Big Board”—so_high- 
priced as to be beyond the pocket- 
book of the average investor? 

Not so! 

Actually, 52 of the 75 stocks 
were selling at less than $50 per 
share and 41 were selling below 
S40. 

While 23 were quoted at more 
than $50 per share each, another 
23 were selling at less than $25 a 
share each. 

Although it would not seem il- 
logical to suppose that these 75 
equities were quoted at prices of- 
fering only a meager return to in- 
the that 
the yields ranged from as 


vestors. fact is 


low as 1.5 to as high as 




















10 per cent. No less than 47 of 
the 75 issues—or 63 per cent of 
them—were yielding 6 per cent 
or better. 

The average unbroken dividend 
longevity record for the 75 issues 
is 39 years. 

Eighteen of the issues have paid 
at least divi- 
dend in every single year for half 
a century or longer; while only 


one cash common 





12 have consecutive dividend rec- 
ords extending for less than a 
quarter-century. 


Closer to a Partnership 
Even though few experts are in 
agreement as to what constitutes 
the ideal corporate structure, there 
can be no disputing the fact that 
a company which has only com- 
mon stock outstanding in the 





ListeED COMPANIES WITH No 
Stock, AND UNBROKEN 


No. of 

Com. Shs. 

outstanding 

omitted) 
Acme Steel Co. ............. 1,987 
Adams-Millis Corp. .......... 156 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. 3,155 
American Chicle Co.......... 1,298 
American News Co...... 843 
American Safety Razor Corp.. 1,414 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .. 1,645 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. ..... .... 1,025 
Beech Creek R. R. Co........ 120 
Best Foods, Inc.............. 1,500 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 329 
Ben Aut Coe. “A™.....<20' 95 
Book-of-the-Month Club 900 
Briggs & Stratton Corp.. 594 
Cannon Mills Co..... ; 1,037 
Carpenter Steel Co........ 427 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co.... 743 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co.... 252 
Chrysler Corp. ...0..0.6660255 8,702 
Coca-Cola International Corp.. 164 
Com.-Engin.-Superh’tr, Inc.. 965 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. .. 1,243 
Continental Insurance Co..... 2,500 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. —_750 
Cream of Wheat Corp........ 600 


(m) Mean of bid, asked. (a) Adjusted 
(t) Subject to a tax withheld by a state, 





For 20 YEARS OR LONGER 






FunpDED Dest, No PREFERRED 
CasH Divipenp ReEcorpDs 

No.of 

Cons. Total Cash Yield 

Yrs. Closing Divs. Pd. Based on 
Div. Price in year ended 9/30/52 
Paid 9/30/52 9/30/52 Price 
51 $ 25.25 $ 1.90 7.5% 
24 34.50 2.50 72 
30 205.50 3.00 1.5 
26 47.75 2.50 5.2 
8 32.94(m) 2.50 7.6 
30 6.25 0.50 8.0 
25 53.25 2.80 5.3 
26 6.06 (m) 0.50 8.3 
61 31.25 2.00 6.4 
25 33.75 2.50 y & 
27 19.00 1.00(a) 5.3 
54 24.25 2.00 8.2 
25 10.75 1.00 9.3 
23 35.00 2.75 (t) 7.9 
62 49.50 3.00 6.1 
45 44.50 3.00 6.7 
37 19.38 1.60(t) 8.3 

5 8.75 0.87% 10.0 

26 83.13 6.00 7.2 
29 825.00 bid 37.00 4.5 
i] 40.75 3.25 8.0 
21 22.25 1.50 6.7 
98 17.95 3.30 4.2 
98 67.50 3.00 4.4 
52 25.50(m) 1.85 7.3 

or stock dividends, splits, etc. 

territory or Foreign Government. 








hands of the public is more truly 
one in which investors have en- 
tered into a partnership arrange- 
ment than any enterprise which 
has outstanding debt or preferred 
stock. 

It must be conceded that a cor- 
poration which has bonds or other 
debt outstanding gains a tax ad- 
vantage. One reason is that the in- 
terest on such fixed debt is deduct- 


ed before the Federal Government 
takes its healthy tax bite. 
However. fixed interest on bonds. 
debentures and notes are charges 
which a corporation must meet 


promptly and regularly—regard- 
less of income—or face serious 
difficulties. 


And, as a rule, preferred divi- 
dends must be paid before any pay- 
ment can be made on the common. 








ListeD CoMPANIES WITH No FunpeD Dest. No PREFERRED 
Stock, AND UNBROKEN CAsH Divipenp Recorps 
For 20 YEARS oR LONGER 
No. of No.of 
Com. Shs. Cons. Potal Cash Yield 
outstanding Yrs. Closing Divs. Pd Based on 
(000 Div. Price in year ended 9/30/52 
omitted) Paid 9/30/52 3052 Price 
Det.. Hills. & Southw. R.R. Co. 14 71 $ 63.50(¢m) S$ 4.00 6.3% 
ee oa 300 34 17.69(m) 1.25 7.1 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. 421 27 13.00 1.00 7.7 
Dome Mines, Ltd............ 1,947 32 21.00 0.7001) 3.3 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co.. 2,000 11 78.50 3.30 4.2 
First National Stores. Ine.... 1.637 38 42.25 2.00 4.7 
Freeport Sulphur Co......... 2,400 25 36.13 2.00 5.5 
General Electric Co.......... 28,846 53 63.25 3.00 4.7 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co... 50 77 131.00¢m) 6.00 4.6 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co.......... 2,172 44 20.88 1.20 5.7 
Industrial Rayon Corp....... 1.758 21 58.00 3.00 5.2 
International Shoe Co........ 3.361 39 38.63 2.40 6.2 
eS eee ee 2.352 34 54.13 3.00 5.5 
Po eS re 2,077 22 77.00 4.41 5.7 
Life Savers Corp......... 2.00 700 30 37.13 2.20 5.9 
BARE TD ie oo ocss.cos.ncdewers 1.662 16 16.50 3.00 6.5 
Master Electric Co........... 550 20 7.88 1.60 8.9 
Melntyre Porcupine Mines. . 763 35 73.00 3.0034 (1) 1.1 
Melville Shoe Corp........... 2,340 36 24.50 1.80 7.3 
Mesta Machine Co............ 1.000 38 $2.50 3.50 8.2 
Monarch Machine Tool Co.... 420 39 17.13(¢m) 1.20 7.0 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co........ 200 31 49.75(m) 3.00 6.0 
National Shares Corp......... 300 22 33.75 2.79 8.3 
ae, ee ae 916 22 6.38 0.60 9.4 
New. News Ship. & Dry Dock 800 2 35.75 3.00 8.4 
(m) Mean of bid, asked. (a) Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, ete. 
(t) Subject to a tax withheld by a state, territory or Foreign Government. 














Common share owners, on the 
other hand, generally receive no re- 


turn on their investment when 
none is earned. 
Owners of common shares——well 


aware that investment con- 
tains a certain element of risk— 
must be prepared to accept the 
situation with reasonable calm if 
adverse developments or a change 


any 


in the business situation brings 





dividend reductions or temporary 
omissions. 

Such equity owners look with 
less complacency, and understand- 
ably so, however, at the operation 
of the Federal tax statutes which 
tax a corporation’s income before 
the payment of any dividend on 
their shares and then taxes the 
dividend payment for the second 
time after the investor receives it. 





Listep CoMPANIES WITH No 
Stock, AND UNBROKEN 


No. ot 

Com. Shs. 

outstanding 
(000 

omitted) 
Otis Elevator Co..........00. 1,983 
NEE TGs) kas Sos ocdinaweasnnd 99 
Parke, Davis & Co........... 4.894 
Parker Rust Proof Co........ 429 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.......... 738 
Pommey (2: C3 Cain. cciciceas 8,232 
Peoples Drug Stores, Ine..... 429 
Quaker State Oil Refin. Corp. 927 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. .... 628 
SUI GiGi adie sae cancsaiclnion 556 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Del...... 1,221 
Frank G. Shattuck Co........ 1,103 
Sunshine Biscuits. Inc........ 1.021 
Sunshine Mining Co.......... 1,489 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co....... 3,340 





Timken Roller Bearing Co... 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.. 475 
Deleted Peult COie cs ciiccccvcs 8,775 
U. S. Playing Card Co........ 386 
Viek Chemica! Ge... ccccsses 1,394 
Waukesha Motor Co.......... 600 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 4,123 
White (S. S.) Dental Mfg. Co. 350 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co....... 1,968 
Youngstown Steel Door Co... 666 


(m) Mean of bid, asked. (a) Adjusted 





FunpeED Dest, No PREFERRED 


Casu Divipenp ReEcorpDs 


For 20 YEARS OR LONGER 


No.of 

Cons. Total Cash Yield 

Yrs. Closing Divs. Pd. Based on 

Div. Price in year ended 9/30/52 
Paid 9/30/52 9/30/52 Price 
49 $ 37.50 $ 2.50 6.7% 
26 79.50(m) 6.00 7.5 
74 44.25 1.90 4.3 
28 33.75(m) 3:75 8.1 
23 33.88 (m) 2.00 5.9 
30 67.00 3.25 4.9 
25 31.50 2.00 6.3 
21 24.88 2.00 8.0 
57 43.88 (m) 3.00 6.8 
63 62.50(m) 3.42(a) 5.5 
20 79.50 2.75 3.5 
27 9.88 0.40 4.0 
25 65.50 4.00 6.1 
25 9.13 0.80 8.8 
31 109.00 7.00 6.4 
31 41.50 3.00 72 
31 12.75 1.00 7.8 
53 58.13 4.00 6.9 
56 57.00¢m) 4.00 7.0 
30 23.38 1.20 5.1 
30 17.00 1.25(t) 7.4 
717 25.50 2.20 8.6 
71 30.00 1.65 5.5 
39 72.50 4.00 5.5 
25 15.50 1.40 9.0 


for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
(t) Subject to a tax withheld by a state, territory or Foreign Government. 
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ELECTRONICS 
SHARES in Limelight 


)R THE PAST MONTH or more. 
Financial pundits have missed 
few opportunities to paint with 
elowing colors the bright pros- 
pects for future growth of the elec- 
tronics industry. 

Such factors as improved tele- 
vision set sales, lifting of the ban 
on new TV stations, Armed Forces 
publicity about 
and other developments in the field 


guided missiles 
of electronics have been hailed a- 
further evidence of greater prog- 
ress to come. 


It is not surprising that this en- 


thusiasm has found reflection in 
the stock market. 

Shares of companies identified 
with electronics have performed 
about as well as any recently—and 
better than most. 

The table below—showing price 
fluctuations during the past three 
vears of stocks of 15 
companies which are fairly repre- 
sentative of the electronics field— 
reveals that most of them were 
close to their 1950-1952 highs on 
the date of this study. 

On average, the 15. stocks 
cited were selling on October 10 
at better than $17 per share above 
their 1950-1952 lows. 


common 


an 





15 CoMMON 


Stocks IN ELrEcTrRONICS FIELD 


Cash Divs 








PRLTECes RARE E Closing Pd.in Yr 
1950 1951 1952* Price Ended 
High Low High Low High Low 10-10-52. 10-10-5. Yield 
Admiral Corp. $91, 17% 2934 20% 323, 24% 321% $1.00 8.15, 
Bendix Av. 53'5 34% 597% dole 56 451% 557% 3.00 54 
Cornell-Dub. . 15,9 «9548 185ga 128 203,48 17% 191, 1.14a 6.0 
Emerson R. & Ph. 18°,4 =73¢4)§=616%) 12% 15% 11% 131. 0.85 6.3 
Gen. Elec. ...... 501, 41K 63% 491% 64144 543% 635% 3.00 Ki 
Gen. Instr’m’t.... 13! 8% 115 7% 10% 6% 87%, 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 15144 8% 19% 13% 193, 15 183, 0.75 4.0 
Magnavox ....... 241, 10% 1814, 12% 20% 15% 201% 1.50 7 
Motorola ........ 25748 1059 28%4 20%4 44 27148 44 1.388 3.) 
PO caciienaces 264 1548 275, 20% 351%, 265% $5 1.60 1.6 
Radio Corp. ..... 234, 12% 25% 163% 28% 23% 281, 1.00 3.6 
Raytheon (B) 13% 6% 123% 8 113, 8% 11M 
Sylvania El. ..... 265, 18% $9 23% 39% 32% 383, 2.00 4 
Westinghouse 36 291% 42%, 345% 4254 35% 421, 2.00 7 
Zenith Radio .... 70% 31% 71% 47% 85% 68 853, 2.50 2.9 


* Through 10-10-52. 
i adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


(B) Listed NYSE 9/15/52; previously quoted N. Y. Curb. 


sources: 
r 


Standard & Poor’s Dividend Record, Wall Street Journal, 


Bank & Quotation 


ecord, Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 








WE RUN 
A FREE MARKET 
FOR FREE MEN 


PIV TT 


Ask any schoolboy what made the Pil- 
grims sail to an unknown land. He'll 
tell you, ‘‘They wanted to be free.” 
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The same desire is in our blood today. 


'N 


The young fellow who hangs out a 
sign “TV repairs here” is telling the 
world “I’m my own boss.” It’s another 
declaration of independence every day 
the corner druggist, the neighborhood 
grocer unlock their doors. 
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And there’s another way to “go into 
business” for yourself. Since Washing- 
ton was President, we at the New York 
Stock Exchange have been running a 
free market place for Free Americans. 
Here, capital—the savings of a free 
people—is free to go to work at what- 
ever job it chooses. 
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Six and a half million Americans 
“own a piece of a business” by owning 
shares in America’s leading corpora- 
tions. They are freely risking their sav- 
ings in the hope of making a profit. And 
they are free to sell their shares at any 
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time—and for their own good reasons. 


Call these people share owners, stock- ° 
holders, “venture capitalists” or what- 
ever you want. They’re Americans the 
Pilgrims would recognize. 





Information about any of the hun- 
dreds of corporations on the Exchange 
is yours for the asking at the office 
of any member firm. 
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